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PREFACE. 



The design of this little work is to convey 
to children, under the guise of amusement, 
the first ideas of Geography and History. In 
pursuing this object, the author has connected 
these grave topics with personal adventures, 
^nd exhibited an outline mcFely, in simple 
llerms, adapted to the taste and knowledge of 
lildren. 

There is more difficulty and more impor- 
ttce than is generally supposed in this hum- 
le species of literature. The difficulty' o( k 
^ises from the want of a language at the same 
le copious enough to express a great variety 
f ideas, and simple enough^or the limited com- 
behension of children^ the importance of it 
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lies in the powerful aid which it is capable 
of giving to the cmsB of uijietfit education. 

If the author should be thought to have 
been tolerably successful in this attempt to, 
contribute something toward promptbg juve- 
nile instruction, he proposes to give a^ series 
of works of the same kind on Europe,. Asia^ 
and Africa. .; 



JYote to the second edition. 1 

This work having met with very unexpected SU( 
cess, the author, in complying with the call for a ne 
edition, has divided it into chapters, and added que; 
tions at the bottom of the pages, in the hope of rei 
dering it still more useful to his young friends. It 
also arranged with a view to its introduction 
schools ; and J to make it more complete, several ci 
iiave been added, and some other improvements man 
Boston, 1828. 
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THE 

TAIi^(» OF PETER PARLEY, 

ABOUT ABIEBICA. 

CHAPTER I. 

Parley telb about Himsdf, about Boston, and about 
the Indians. 

!• Here I am! My name is Peter Parley! 
I am an old man. I am very gray and lame. 
But I have seen a great many things, and 
had a great man}^ adventures, and I love to 
talk about them. 

2. I love to tell stories to children, and very 
afteo they come to my house, and they get 
vound me, and I tell them stories of what 
I have seen, and of what I have heard. 

^. I live in Bogton. Boston is a large 
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town, full of houses, with a great many streets, 
and a great many people or inhabitants in it. 
4. When you go there, you will see some 
persons riding about in coaches, and some 
riding on horseback, some running, and some 
walking. Here is a picture of Boston. 




6. When I was a little boy, Boston was not 

What kind of a town is Boston ? 

What win you see when you go to Boston ? 
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half so large as it is now, and that large 
building, which stands very high, as you see 
in the picture, called the new State House, 
was not built then. 

6. And do you know that the very place, 
where Boston stands, was once covered with 
woods, and that in those woods lived many 
Indians ? Did you ever see an Indian ? 
Here is a picture of some Indian^. 




Who once lived in the woods where Boston now slaiias I 
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7. The Indians used to go nearfy ndktidj 
^xcept in winter. Their skin is not white, 
like ours, but reddish, or the color of copper. 

8. When I was a boy, there were a great 
pianj Indians, that lived at no great distance 
from Boston. They lived* in little huts or 
houses called Wigwams. Here is a picture 
of a Wigwam. 




9. The Indians were very ignorant ; they 

How did the Indians use to go dressed? 
Wliat is the color of their skin ? 
What sort of bouses bad the Indians 7 
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could ndt read or wmie ; their bouses wer6 
very small aad incoaVenient. They had no 
such fine rooms in them as our houses have^ 
nor had they any chimneys or fire-pkces. 

}0. /The Indiaps had no chairs to sit in^ 
nor tables to eat from. They had no books 
to readi, and had no churches or meeting 
houses, in winter, they sometimes wore 
skins of bears and deer, which they shot 
with bows and arroWs, or with guns. Here 
is a picture of Indians shooting a deer. 







Had their houses any chiomeys 1 

Had they chairs or tables? 

Had they books 7 Had they meeting houses or dnircfaet 7 
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^ ■ 
11. There are no Indians near Boston ^ 
now ; they are nearly all dead, or gone for 
west over the mountains. But, as I ssad ^ 
before, when I was a boy^ there were a 
good many in New England, and they 
used often to come to Boston to sell 
the skins of wild beasts, which they had 
killed. 

CHAPTER 11. 

Parley tells his Adventures. 

1. When I was about twelve years old, 
an Indian, by the name of Wampum, came 
to my father's house in Boston. He had 
been a chief, or great man among the In- 
dians once, but he was now poor. 

2. He was generally esteemed a good 

Are there any Indians near Boston now? 
What has become of them 7 
What had Wampom been once? 
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Indian, and he loved my father, because he 
once saved his life, when he was attacked by 
some sailors in the streets of Boston. 

3. He asked my father to let me go 
home with him. He told me of the excel- 
lent sport they had in shooting squirrels 
and deer, w'fiere he lived; so I begged my fa- 
ther to let me go, and he at length consented. 

4. Wampum lived near^ Northampton, at 
the foot of a mountain called Mount Hol- 
yoke, just on the bank of Connecticut River. 
It is about one hundred miles from Boston. 

6. There is a good road from Boston to 
Northampton now, and the stage travels it 
every day. ^ But the road was bad when I 
went with Wampum, and there were no stages 
in America then. 



Where did Wampum live 7 

'How far is Mount Holyoke from Boston 7 

What kind of road is there now from Boston to Northampton? 

Was it aa good when Parley went with Wampum? 
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6. Sor Wampum suid I dei oiM on foot' 
The second day we arrived at Worcester* 
It was then a very Kttle tovtrn^ and there 
were no ^uch fine houses there as now/# 

7. The fourth day we arrived at Wampum- s 
house, which was a little wigwam at the 
foot of Mount Holyofce. Herd is a picture 
of it. 




^m ^' 



8. In this little house we found Wampum^s 



What does Parky say about Woroester 1 
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wife and three children; two boys and a 
girl. They came out to meet Us, and were 
very glad to see Wampum and me. 

9. I was very hungry and tired when 1 
arrived. Wampum's wife roasted some 
bear's meat, and gave us some bread made 
of pounded corn, which formed our supper. 

10. We sat on the floor, and took the 
meat in our fingers, for the Indians had no 
knives and forks. I then went to bed on 
some bear skins, and slept very well. 

11. Early in the morning, Wampum call- 
ed me from my sleep, and told me they 
were going into the woods a-shooting, and 
that I must go with them. I was soon 
.ready, and set out with Wampum and his 
"two sons. 

What did Pailey eat for sapper at Wampum's bouse t ^ 
How did he sitT How did he take bis meatt 
What did be sleep upon? 

2 
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CHAPTER m. 

Parley telb how he went out a-shooting. 

1. It was a fine bright morning in Octo- 
ber. The sun was shining on the top of 
Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke, two moun 
taiiis near Northampton. We ascended Hoi- 
yoke through the woods. 

2. At length we climbed a high rock, from 
which we could see the beautiful valley far be- 
low us, in the centre of which was the little 
town of Northampton, then much smaller than 
it is now. 

3. "Do you see those houses?" said Wam- 
pum to me. " When my grand- father was a 
boy, there was not a house where you now 
see so many. That valley, which now be- 
longs to white men, then belonged to the 
red men. 

Where are Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke T 

What town did Parley see fixim the top of. Mount JHolyoke? 



4. << Theft tile red ircoa were rich aaid kl^ 
py; now they are poor and wretched. Then 
that beautifol river, whicb you see rannkig 
throt^h the valley) and which is called the 
Connecticut, was theirs. 

6. " They owned these fine mountains too, 
they hunted in these woods, and fished in 
that river, and were numerous and powerful- 
Now we are few and weak." 

6. " But how has this change happened ?'* 
said I. "Who has taken your lands from 
you, and made you miserable?" 

7. " I will tell you all about it to-night," 
said Wampum, " when we return from shoot- 
ing. But hark! I hear a squirrel chattering 
in the woods; we must go and find hinu 
Whist!" said Wampum, "and follow me." 

8. We all followed accordingly, and sooi 
discovered a fine gray squirrel sitting in 1^ 
top of a walnut tree, erect on his Mnd legs^ 
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with his tail curled over his back, and a nut 
in his fore paws. 

9. Wampum beckon^ to his youngest son^ 
who drew his bow, and discharged his arrowy 
which whistled over the back of the squirrel, 
but did not touch him. 

10. Wampum's . eldest son immediately 
discharged his arrow, which struck the squir- 
rel in the side, and brought him instantly 
to the ground. 

11. After this adventure, we proceeded 
cautiously through the woods. We had not 
gone far, when Wampum beckoned to us all 
to stop. 

12. " Look yonder,'' said he to me, " on 
that high rock above us !" I did so, but could 
see nothing. " Look again," said Wampum. 

I did, and saw a young deer, or fawn, standing * 
upon the point of a rock, which hung ovew 
the valley. 
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13. He was a beautiful little animal, fiiU 
of spirit, with large black eyes, slender legs, 
and of a reddish-brown color. Here is a 
picture of him. 




14. Wampum now selected a choice arrow, 
placed it on the- bow, and sent it whizzing 
through the air. It struck the fawn directly 
liirough the heart. 

15. The little animal sprang violently for- 
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lutrdiMr&f th0 rocky and fell dead« many feet 
Jbeh^Wj where Wampum's sons soon found 
]uBl. We now returned to Wampum's house^ 
carrying the fawn with us. 

CHAPTER IV, 

Parley tdls haw Wampum talked of his Forefathers. 

1. In the evening, I reminde4 Wampum 
of his promise to tell me how the Indians had 
been robbed of their lands, and reduced to 
poverty. He accordingly began as follows : 

2. " It is not a hundred and fifty years 
since there were no white men in this coun- 
try. There were none but red men or In- 
dians. They owned all the lands ; they hunted, 
9Qd fished, and rambled where they pleased. 



VTiU yoa tell me what Wampnm said to Parley about the white poc^lB 
aod thf Indians 7 If you will learn it Hy heart, you can say it all i 



3. "The woods were tfeen foil of iket ail* 
other game, and in the rirerd there vftt^ k 
great many salmon and shad. 

4. <^ At length, the white men came in th6if 
ships from across the sea. The red men saw 
tfaem, and told them they were welcome. 
They came ashore. The red men received 
them kindly. 

6. "The white men built houses, and they 
grew strong, and drove the red men, who had 
welcomed them, and whose lands they had 
taken, back into the woods. They killed the 
children of the red men, they shot their wives, 
they burned their wigwams, and they took 
away their lands. 

6. " The white men had guns, the Indians 
had only bows and arrows. The red men 
feoght, and killed many white ihen, b«it the 
white men kitted more of the red tbem 

7. <* The red men were beaten. They fttii" 
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away iato the woods. They were broken- 
hearted, and they died. They are all dead 
or gone far over the mountains, except a 
few, and we are poor and wretched." 

8. The old Indian said no more ; he look- 
ed sad; his two sons looked sad also; and I 
almost cried, because Wampum looked so 
unhappy. 

9. I did not understand this story very well, 
" but when I go back to Boston," thought I, 
^^ I will ask my grandfather about it, and he 
will tell me the whole story of the poor lu-- 
dians." 

, CHAPTER V. 

ParZejt tdh how he went to VermonU 

\. After I had been at Wampum's house 
about a week, he told me, that he and his 
eldest son were going to s^e some Indians 
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IB Vermont, then called New Connecticut, 
and I might go with them if I chose* 

2. I was very happy to go, for I delighted 
to ramble in the woods, and to hunt squirrels 
and deer. 

3. So we set out, crossed to the west side 
of Connecticut River at Northampton, and 
travelled along its banks, through Hatfield, 
Deerfield, and Greenfield. 

4. We went over the very plafee where the 
beautiful town of Brattleboro' now stands. It 
was covered with woods, and scarcely a house 
was there then. 

6. If you will look on a map of New Eng- 
land, you can trace our route. 

6. After travelling three days, we arrived at' 
what is now called Bellows Falls, about one 



What was Vamxnit called vrheai Parley went there 1 

What towns did Parley pass tfaitmgfa on the banks ^f Connecticut Rivet t 

How fior ift Beliows lUls from Boston, and in what llkection t 
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impdied and ten mikft nortb^trest of Bottoa^ 
in the State of VermcHit 

7« It b a wild place: the rocks are refy Ugh 
and rough, and the water of the Conilecticiit 
River pours over them with such fury, Aat k 
is worked into foam, and it roars lik« ihUnder 

8. I was alarmed when I fiist saw it vt^hifl^ 
ing and boiling so furiously, and roarit^ so 
loudly, that the sight made me giddy, and the 
noise almost deafened me* But, by luid by, 
I began to like the place, and to admire its 
strange and wild appearance. 

9. Wampum told me that, in the s^ing of 
the year, the salmon, a large,^ fine fish> would 
come up the river from the ^^ aod ase^id 
over the falls. 

10. This must have been very difficult; but 
the salmon is a strong and active fish* Some*' 
times they would have to try seret^I tiiatMISy 
before they could succeed, but at lengtb tbf j 
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would Spring over tbe rocks, and pass up ihe 
riror. 

11« Wao^um said that the Indians were in 
the habit of coming in the spring, to spear the 
salmon as they were endeavouring to ascend 
tbe falls. 

12. He described it as being excellent sport. 
Here is a picture of Indians spearing salmon 
at Bellows Falls. 




ynaai did Wampum say ^ Indians used to go to Bellows Falls ibr 
ilk tbe spring? 
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13. Tf you go to Bellows Falls now, you 
will find a pretty village there, and a fine 
bridge, from which you can see the falls, di- 
rectly under you, to great advantage. But 
when I went there with Wampum, there were 
only a few small huts, or houses, and there 
was no bridge then. 

CHAPTER VI. 

parley continues to tell his Adventures in Vermont^ 

1. The Indian village we were going to 
was a few miles west of Bellows Falls. We 
left the falls about sundown, and entered an 
Indian path through the woods. 

2. We had not gone far before we saw a 
bear coming directly towards us. Wampumt 
had a carbine in his hand, which, you know, is 
a short gun, 

3* He levelled it at the bear, and shQt it at 
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him. The bullet hit the bear on the head, 
but did not kill him. He seemed much ert- 
raged, and came fiercely towards us, growling 
terribly. 

4. He sprung toward Wampum, striking at 
him forcibly with his fore paws. Wampum 
allowed the bear to pass him ; at the same 
time, he plunged a knife into his side, which 
instantly killed him. Here is a picture of 
Wampum killing the bear. 
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5. Soon after this, we arrived at the Inflmir 
village, wWch consisted of about twelve w%- 
wams, in which were thirty or forty Indians, 
including women and children. 

6. It was night when we arrived, and I felt 
alarmed to see so many Indians around me. 

7. They seemed, also, to look upon me with 
dislike. But I felt sure that Wampum would 
protect me, so I was easy. 

8. I was very much fatigued when I went 
to bed, and I fell into a deep sleep, from 
which I did not awake till about sunrise^ 
when I was startled by shrieks, and shouts, 
and the firing of guns. 

9. I instantly ran to the door, and saw the 
Indians running swiftly into the woods, while 
a party of about twenty soldiers were firing 
upon them^i 

10. The Indians soon disappeared, and the 
soldiers det the wigwams on |ire. They made 
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ar £l<eA$ blaze. Here is a pictinre af them 
burning. 




CHAPTER VIL 

Parley teUs of his Return mth the Soldiers^ and other 

♦ Matters. 

The soldiers now prepariid to return to 
Fort Dummer, whence they came. It was a 
' distance of about thirty miles, and was situat- 
ed about three miles below Brat'tleboro', on 
Connecticut River. 



How far was Fori- Dummer from BratUeboro' 7 
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2. As the sddiers expected to be pursued 
by the Indians, they thought it necessary to 
return as fast as possible, and reach the fort 
that night. Accordingly they set out imme- 
diately, and marched rapidly forward, taking 
me with them. 

3. As we were going along through, the 
woods, one of the soldiers inquired of me 
I came to be among the Indians. I therefdi 
told him my story. 

4. He^aid that the Indians were very 
wicked, tlSit they had killed a number of peo- 
ple, and that they assisted the French in Can- 
ada, who were then making war upon us. 

5. This, you will recollect, was the pelpd 
of the French war^ (more than seventy years 
ago,) of which Lwill tell you more by and bj. 

6. We had not proceeded . far before we 
heard the report of a gun, and a bullet whish- 
tled over our heads. The forest was here 
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very thick, and we knew the Indians were 
around us. 

7. The soldiers looked in every direction, 
but the cunning Indians kept themselves con- 
cealed behind the tr^s. Soon several guns 
were fired from a thicket, and one of the sol- 
diers was wounded. 

8. Looking in that direction at the moment, 
I distinctly saw Wampum, with his head 

•above the bushes. At the same instant, one 
of the soldiers saw him also, and fijred at him. 

*I clearly saw my old protector and friend fall, 
and had no doubt that he was killed. 

9. The Indians set up a wild and fearful 
yell, which seemed to startle the very trees. 
The soldiers took advantage of the moment, 
to push rapidly forward, and reached Fort 
Dummer in the evening. > 

3 ^ V)' . - 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

Pairfyf Ms 0baut Hartford, the Charter^ and Can- 

rmtknU River. 

1. Here I staid fiv^or six days. I then 
went down the Connecticut River in a boat 
to Hartford. Hartford is situated on the riv- 
er, and is a fine toWn now. 

2. It was a small town then. There is a 
large State House there now, and an Asylum 
for the poor Deaf and Dumb, and a Retreat 
for Insane people. None of these things were 
in Hartford, when I was there. 

3* I remember there was a house there 
then, standing on a hill, owned by Mr. Wyl- {■ 
lis, the frame of which was brought frcmi 
England: in front of the house, there was a 
large oak tree, in which the pec^ple hid die^ 
charter of Connecticut many years before. 

What^^B Parley 8»y of Hartlbrd 1 



4« TMs charter was a piece of parekxiMt, 
fesendbling paper, ob which a kilag t)f EBg^knd^ 
Charles IL, had written a pcoimae that tibe 
people of Connecticut should be free« 

5. When you go to Hartford joa can see 
ehis charter Ji the Museum. But when 
Charles IL died, his brother, James II., became 
king in England. 

6. Now James sent Sir Edmund Andros 
over to get away the charter. But the peo- 
ple would not let him have it, and they hid it 
in the old oak-tree in front of Mr. WyUis' 
house. 

7. You can see the tree and bouse toQ> of 
which I have been speaking, for they bodi re- 
main to this day, although this afiair occurred 

about one hundred and forty years ago. 

■ ■■■■ ■ ■ I '■< • ■■.. .■ . { I f. ■ 'I " i' » * u i H I ■ 

What does Pariey My of the charter of Connecticut ? 
Who sent fSt Edlitmd Andiwto take away the chaitMr ? 
Abont how Icpg ago did Sg Ednmnd Andros comfttg. get the fh l Miarjr 
Connectifiakt 
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8. At Hartford, I entered on board the sloop 
Chenevard, and sailed for New York. We went 
down Connecticut River, which enters Loag 
Island Sound about fifty miles from Hartford. 

9. Connecticut River is the largest river 
in New England. It Tises iJf Canada : it is 
about three hundred miles long, and is one of 
the most beautiful rivers in the world. 

10. The water is clear, and the country 
through which it passes is delightfulr You 
should look on a map of New England, and 
see the course of this fine river. 

11. About eight miles from New York our 
sloop came very near being dashed to pieces, 
in what is called Hellgate, or Hurlgate. 



What is the lai^st liver in New England ? 
How long is Connecticut River ? 
Where does it rise ? 

Where did the sloop in which Pariey saile4 «ome MW beiipf dashed lo 
pieces? 
How far is Hurlgate from New York ? 
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12. This is a whirlpool, where the. wa- 
ter is whirled around so violently, that some- 
times vessels are drawn into it, and dashed 
to pieces on the rocks. We fortunately 
escaped, however, and arrived at New York. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Parley tells of New York. 

1. New York is situated on an island, at 
the mouth of the Hudson River, and is the 
largest city in America. There are one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand people in it now ! 

2. It is three times as large as Boston. It 
has a fine building, called the City Hall,- 
which is thought to be handsomer than the 
new State House in Boston. 

WhatisHuri^eT 

How 18 New Yoik situatedt 

Which is the lai^g;est city in the United States 7 

How many people are there in New York 7 

How maoy times is it lai|;er than Boston T 



96 
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S. Whefi I arrived at New York, it iras 
siOril dompaTed with whu it is now, but t^w 
W€^e a great many people there tkeu* 

4h N^w York was first settled by Dutdh* 
m^fi^^pee^ld who came from Holland in Eur 
rope. Dutchmen, you knov^ are celebrated 
as great smokers. Here is a picture of some 
Dutchmen. ^ 




WVo fint setOvd New Yoiii 7 
WlMt are tbe Dutch celebrated for 7 



pl:ir£lt t'Aftti:*. 



m 



B. But thete a^e people in NeW Y6tik frbm 
all parts of tl^ WcMAd. I saw sotn6 Freucit 
people th^e, the first I had evet se^ti. They 
c*me frcMBi France in Europe, Frenchmen 
are very polite. Here is a picture of a JVench- 



man addressing a lady, 




Whtire do the FVench €ame flrom 7 
What sort of people are th^j^nch ? 
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6. Here is a picture of an English gentle- 
man and lady; they came from England: 
there are many English people in New York, 
and in other parts of% America. They look 
very much like Americans. 




Where do the English come ftomf 
Whom do they resemble t " 
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7. Here is also a picture of some Spanish 
people) who came from Spain, in Europe. 
There are many of them in New York. 



..n 




8. ISlso saw in New York some Turks, 
with long beards, red cloaks, and turbans on 



When do the Spanuh come fioml 
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their heads. They came fiom Tta^tkef in 
Europe. Here is a picture af a Titirkidi f en^ 

tleman and lady* 




9. I also saw some Chinese in New York, 
who came from China, where we get tea*— a 
very distant country in Asia* Here is a ipitr- 



Wbere do the Turks come from f 
WhM6 do die Chinwe eoiM film f 
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tore of a Chinese pedler, selliog rats and puj^- 
piesy for pies. 




10. After staying in New York about a 
QQonth, I sailed for Boston, in the schooner 
Lively, with Captain Phillips. We had a fine 
wind, which carried us briskly through Long 
Island Sound. Long Island Sound, you 
know, is a part of the sea, which lies between 

What is Long Island Sound 7 
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Connecticut and Long Island. We stopped 
at Newport, a fine town in the State of 
Rhode Island, to leave some goods. 

CHAPTER X. 114 J^J 

Parley tells James JeiMns* Adrfentures. 

1. At Newport, I met with a young man, 
several years older than myself, whom I had 
formerly known in Boston. His name was 
James Jenkins. 

2. He was a roving fellow, and had just 
returned from a voyage to the West Indies, 
and had been to South America. On his v^^ay 
to the West Indies, he stopped at Charlestoiu 

3. Charleston is a considerable town in 
South Carolina, one of the United States ; 

Where is Newport ? 

Where had James Jenkins beeg 7 

What and where is Chaiieston 7 
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and is about seven or eight hundred miles 
south of Boston. The West Indies are a 
large number of islands, lying between North 
and South America. 

4. You should look on a map, and find all 
the places that I mention, so that you will un- 
derstand where they are situated. 

6. Jenkins told me some strange stories of 
his adventures. I will tell you one or two of 
them here. 

6. He sailed from Newport, Rhode Island, 
in tfee brig Yankee, with Captain Bassett. 
They had been at sea but a few days, when 
they were chased by a large French ship, 

7. The French were at war with us then, 
and if the French ship could have taken the 
brig Yankee, they would have carried the 



What are the West Indies? 

Where do they lie I 

Where did Jenkins sail finom 7 
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captun and sailors prifSbners to France, and 
taken away their goods. 

8. So the sailors of the Yankee exerted ev- 
ery effort to escape, and the French ship 
strained every nerve to come up with her* 
Here is a picture of the two vessels. 




9. At length the French ship came near to 
the Yankee, and fired upon her. The canaoa 
balls hissed through the air, and passed 
through the sails of the Yankee, but did no 
damage. 

10. A second shot from the French ship 
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killed two men, at t&e very side af Jenkms* 
The chase now was desperate. 

11. The French ship kept an incessant fire, 
and their cannon shot poured over and around 
the Yankee in a shower. At this critical mo- 
ment the sun went down, and night suspend- 
ed the conflict. 

12. Capt. Bassett took ad^§ftagei<)f i^ 
«^cape, and in the morning was but oiif siflil 
if the French ship. In tvvo days aftei' thisy 

^ey arrived safe at Charleston. 

1^. Jenkins said he was astonished to see 

many negroes at Charleston. There afre 

ly more negroes than white people there.** 

14. These negroes are slaves, and labour 

the white people, to whom they beloAgi 

shkins saw negroes, men, women, and chii-^ 

ren, sold at public auction, as we sell goods. 

What was Jenkios asteouted to see at ChariesUm 1 
What did Jenkini tee sold at pabHc auctian at GhflflBStoa? 



*# 
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15. Some of the negroes, who happen to 
have kind masters, are very happy; but those 
who have cruel masters are wretched indeed. 

16. After staying a month at Charleston, 
the brig Yankee sailed for Cuba, the largest 
of the West India islands, where she soon ar- 
rived. 

17. The West Indies are celebrated for 
producing sugar. It is made from a plant^ 
called sugar-cane, which grows somewhai 
like Indian corn. 

18. This is ground, and molasses is el 
tracted from it. The sugar is found settle 
at the bottom of the molasses. 

19. Jenkins found a great portion of tl 
people in Cuba to be negroes. They seer 
ed to be very gay in their disposition, an 



Which is the largest of the West India islands ? 
What are the West India islands celebrated for I 
What is sugar made fix>m? 

2 
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ynei^ly liappy. They ^e l^ei^ ^ii8 of 
dancing. 'Here is a picture ^negroes^dmchig. 



^) 




CHAPTER XI, 
Jenkins^ Adventures continued, 
1. Jenkins and two of his companionsj be- 
ijQg on shore one night, were insulted by a 
iflrunken Spanish soldier. They resented it, ^ 
f Y fhnd a scuffle ensued, in which the soldier was 
|killed. 

What bappenad 10 Jeoifcini in C^ibat 
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2. Jenkins and his two friends were ap* 
prehended for this affiiir^ and sentenced t^ 
labour two years in the mines of Peru, rfk 
South America* 

3. To this place they were soon transporik 
ed, and served out the period of their senip^ 
tence. Nothing could be more cruel that 
their situation. ' 

4. They were obliged to work in deep pit^ 
under ground, to get out the silver ore, au[§- 
were often treated with the greatest severity 
by their masters. p 

6. At length they were set at liberty, ani' ■ y- 
travelled across from Peru to Brazil, that i3|j' ,- 
from the western to the eastern side of Soutl| 
America. 

6. In performing this long journey, Je] 



Where were Jenkins and his companions sent 1 

What did Jenkins and his companions have to do in the rnioes T ' 

Where did Jenkins trayel;^ when he was set at liberty I 
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idns had an opportunity to see the manners 
of the people, and the appearance of the 
country. 

7. Here is a picture of ladies and gen- 
tlemen of Peru, as Jenkins described them 
to ipe. 




8. There were at this time, and still are, 
many native Indians in South America. They 
have become more civilized now, but they 
are still in ignorant and degraded people. 



Wbal cm you tell of the native Indians of South America? 
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Here is a picture of som6 of themt as J^nkiot 
deiKcribed thiem« 




9. There is nothing in South America that 
strikes the beholder with so much astonish- 
ment as the Andes, a chain of mountains 
which run through it from north to south. 
They are among the loftiest mountains in the 
world. The highest peak, Chimborazo, is 
about four miles high. s 



What strikes the beholder with astonishment in South America 7 
What is the highest peak of the Andes? 
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10. Some of these mountams ure alwftys 
covered with snow, and odiers have firfsf 
within them, and send forth from the top a 
constant stream of smoke, and sometimes 
flame, and melted stones. These are called vol- 
canoes. Here is a picture of some of the Andes. 




11. You have heard, perhaps, of the ana- 
Cdnda, a very large serpent, which is foufid 
in South America. Jenkins told me the fol- 
lowing stftry of one. ' 



What can you tefi of the Andes 7 
What is said of the anaconda? 
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12. A man was riding cm horseback in the 
woods. A serpent lay coiled by the path* 
When the man appeared, he darted like light- 
ning upon the horse, and wound himself 
around them with such force as instantly to 
crush them both. Here is a picture of them. 




13. You have seen or heard of diamonds, 
bright stones, which are very valuable and 
precious. These are found in South America. 

14. They are washed from the mountains 
by rains, and are found amon^ the sand in the 

Where are diamonds ibuitd ?. 
How are they obtained? 
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valleys. Here are slaves employed in wash- 
ing the sand for diamonds. 




16. After a long and tedious journey on 
foot, across from Peru, which is on the west- 
ern coast of South America, to Brazil, which 
is on the eastern coast of South America, 
Jenkins and his party arrived at Rio Janeiro, 
a large town in Brazil, where he embarked for 
America, and arrived without further accident. 



Where is Rio Janeiro T 
•' «> • WM if Rio Janeiro t 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Parley meets with Shipwreck. 

L Jenkins having finished his story, F went 
on. board our schooner, and we soon set sail 
for Boston. 

2. We had not been out from the harbour 
at Newport but a few hovrs, when it began 
to snow violently, and the wind rosa; tilL it 
blew a gale. 

3.. This wind was south-east,, and therefore 
blew toward the shore- Lest we should be 
driven on the rocks, and dashed to pieces^ we; 
stretched out to sea. But the wind wa& toe* 
furious to allow us to carry our sails; sO'WBl 
took them down, and the vessel lay to. 

4. In this situation^ we remained for se^Bt^ 
al hours. The gale, however,, continually in- 
creased. I never sjiallfoffget the aspect of the 
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at that lime^ Its general appearance was 
blaek as iak; but the pomts of the waves 
were white with foam. 

6. They rose very high, and seemed agita^ 
tied with desperate fury : sometimes several of 
tbem would roll together, and dash the spray 
high in the air ; then they would sink from 
the view, and leave a deep vale in the water. 

6. Our little schooner danced on the ocean 
like a feather : now she was tossed suddenly 
aloft on the top of a wave ; novv she slid deep 
into a trough formed in the sea ; now she was 
struck violently on the' side, and nearly overset 
by a billow; and now she groaned and shud- 
dered, as* she was pressed on both sides by 
qpposing waves. 

7. Night at length came on; and never did 
I witness its approach with feelings so dreary. 
The storm still raged with unabated fury, and 
we were now drying along at its mercy. 
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8. We knew the land cooid not be Terj 
distant, and we expected to go ashore before 
morning. It was an anxious night. At length 
the dawn appeared, but only to disclose our 
danger. 

9. At a short distance was the shore, bound 
with steep and ragged rocks, and the resistless 
gale was bearing us furiously upon them. We 
gave ourselves up for lost- Some knelt down 
to pray ; some cried aloud ; and one person 
leaped overboard through distraction, and was 
drowned. 

10. We soon felt the rocks grate on the 
bottom of the vessel. What a dreadful mo- 
ment! I expected to see the vessel torn the 
next instant to pieces, and to be myself swal- 
lowed up in the waves. 

11. At length a strong wave took the vessel 
on its top, and bore her along with astonishing 
force, and cast her high on the point of a rock. 
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12. What was our joy to find, that, from 
this position, we could leap safely upon the 
overhanging cliff, and escape from the daiiger ! 

13. We did so instantly, and our expecta- 
tions of immediate death were in a moment 
exchanged for a confidence of safety. See, 
here is a picture of the vessel on the rocks. 




14. We found the place, where we had 
gone ashore, to be in New Hampshire, a dis- 
tance of about sixty-five miles north-east from 

Id what place did Pariey find the schooner was driven ashore 7 
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Boston. From thence I travelled to Boston 
on foot. 

15. I was delighted to get home again, and 
my family were rejoiced to see me. I told 
them my adventures, which they thought so 
strange, that at first they could hardly believe 
them. 



CHAPTER Xffl. 

Parky tells about variotis Matters, 

1. I NEED not say that I had become very 
much interested in the Indians. Wampum 
had told me that once there 'were none but 
Indians in all America ; 

2. That then they owned the lands, and 
were powerful and happy ; but that the white 
men had got away their lands, and reduced 
the Indians to weakness and nAisery, I was 
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therefore anxious t6 hear the history of th» 
ladiaiis. 

3. Beside, I had been to Northampton, 
Hartfojd, New York, and other places, and I 
was cnrioos to learn more concerning thenu 
So I asked my old grandfather, who knew 
all about it, to tell me the story of Americai 
Accordingly he told it to me, and T found it 
very interesting. 

4. But before I repeat it, I must make you 
understand «ome other things. The world, 
you know, is round, like a ball, or like the 
moon, and people go over its surface, and pass 
round it, just as flies creep round an apple or 
a pumpkin. 

6. The moon looks small, because it is very 
for off; but it is really a great world, with 
mountains, and rivers, and seas upon it. 
s 6. Now, if we were on the moon, the earth 

What 18 the diape of the world ? 

If yoa were on the nA; how vmld dw wodd lookT 
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we live upon would look small and rounds 
like the moon. Here is a picture of the 
world. I suppose it looks on this picture as it f* 
does to the people in the moon. ^ 




i ^^ 



7. Weil, this world, on which we live, has 
two great continents, or vast portions of landj 



What baa Um worl%a its sur&ce 1 
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oa its surface ; between these continents 
are great oceans. On one side of the world is 
America, that continent on which we live. 

8. If you were high in the air, and should 
sail over it, looking down, you would see that 
the shape of the continent or land, called 
America, is nearly the same as represented 
on the following cut. 




:.^ WttiU lie between the two great contiueiits ou tlie world's surface t 
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9L You see it is in two great dinsions, .con- 
nected by a narrow strip of land ; the northern 
part, on which we live, is called North Amer- 
ica, and the southern part b called South 
America. 

i 10. It is South America where almost all 
the gold and silver comes from. It is the 
country where James Jenkins was confined, 
as I have told you, and where, you remember, 
he saw the anaconda. 

11. Now, on the side of the world opposite 
to America, is a vast continent, which is 
divided into Europe, Asia, and Africa. On the 
next page is a picture of this side of the world. 
Europe is represented white, Africa black, and 
Asia is shaded, with lines drawn across it. 
You must recollect that the top of the picture 



WhBt great contineiit ish we Jive npoftt 

What is that part of America called oowiiicfi we livet 

What part is called Soath America 7 

Where are Europe, Asia, and Africa? 
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18 m>rtb, the light hand €a$^ jtfa^ boitt^m ;30uth, 
and the left hasid west. I should baye tQ]d 
you the same of the pictures of Apieripa i md 
I should inform you that the same rule applies 
to all maps* 






Which part of a map represents north? Which€a«t.4 Which south T 
Whidiwest? 

5 
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12. Between these countries and America, 
to the east of us, lies the Atlantic Ocean, an 
immense sea, which is three thousand miles 
across. 

13. On the west of America lies the Pacific 
Ocean, which is still broader than the Atlan- 
tic, and separates America from Asia. 

14. I should like to tell you more about 
Asia and Africa, but I have not time now, but 
I will tell you about them hereafter. 

16. Asia, you will remember, is the coun- 
try where Adam and Eve, the first man and 
woman, lived, and from which the tiger is 
brought. On the next page is a picture of a 
tiger, that came from Asia. 



Where does the Atlantic Ocean lie ? 

How far across is the Atlantic Ocean 7 

Where does the Pacific Ocean lie ? 

Which is the widest, the Atlantic or the Pacific ? 

Where did Adam and Eve live ? 

What oouatry is the tiger brought &cm ? 
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Picture of a tiger. 
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16. Africa is the country which negroes 
came from, originally, and where the leopard 
acnd ostrich are found. Here is a picture of a 
leopard, that came from Africa. 




Where did negroes come from; originally ? 
Wliere are the leopard and ostrich fiHind t 
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Here is a picture of an ostrich, that came 
from Africa. 




17. Europe is the country where the Eng- 
lish, French, Spaniards, Dutch and Russians 
live, about whom 1 have told you. But I 
must now tell you about Columbus. 



What country is it tiiat the English; French and ^[MMMrds came frimi f 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Parley tells abimt Columbus. 

1. Columbus lived in Europe. Europe is 
a large country, lying east of America, far over 
the Atlantic Ocean. You recollect it is on 
the picture at page 69. There are a great 
many people there, and many towns and cities 
larger than Boston or New York. 

2. Well, about three hundred years ago, 
the people who lived on the other side of the 
Atlantic did not know that such a place as 
America existed. 

3. Columbus told them that he believed 
there was such a place, and if they would 
give him some ships, he would sail across the 

» did Columbus live ? 
. Whall kind of a country is Europe 7 

^is Europe? 
What dv>es Parley say there 9te in Europe ? 

How loA g ago was it that the people on the other aide of tlie Atlantic 
<iid Dot knoAw of the existence of America ? 
What did \ Cdombus tell the people of Europe 1 

\ 
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water, and see if there was. But they only 
laughed at him. 

4. At length, Columbus persuaded the 
queen of Spain, whose name was Isabella, to 
let him have some money, with which he 
bought some ships, and set out to see if he 
could find a new country. Here is a ^cture 
of Columbus' ships. 




6. You know that people sail over the 
great Atlantic Ocean from Europe to Amcprica, 



Whom did Columbus persuade to let him have some i 
What did he do with the money he received of Isabella;^ t 
Do people go across the Atlantfc Ocean often now 1 
How do they go ? 



h 



I 
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mid fit)m America to Europe, very often now. 
There are ships called packets, one of which 
sails every week from New York for England. 

6. These ships are very large, and strong, 
and have fine rooms in them ; but the time I 
am speaking of, about Columbus, you will re- 
member, was more than three hundred years 
^o, in the year 1492 ; that is, fourteen hun- 
dred and ninety-two years since Jesus Christ 
was born. 

7. We call the present year 1829, because 
it is eighteen hundred and twenty-nine years 
since Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born. 

8. Well, when Columbus lived; more than 
three hundred years ago, the ships were small, 
and weak, and it was dangerous to sail in them. 

What sort of ships are these packets ? 

How often do they sail from New York to England ? 

How long is it since Colombus sailed for America t 

Why do we call the present year 1829 f 

Was it dangerous to sail in the ships in the time of Columbus 7 

Why was it dangerous ? 
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9. But Colambus was a brave marf, and 
was not afraid. So he sailed out upon th^ 
water, and soon was so far away from the 
land, that he could see otily the sea around him. 

10. He sailed along for many days, but 
at length a storm arose ; the #ind blew ter- 
ribly, and the waves rose and fell violently* 
The ships of Columbus were tossed about, and 
the water dashed ovef them in such a manner, 
that the sailors, who were with Columbus 
were frightened, and thought they should all 
be drowned. 

11. They begged him to go back, and 
threatened to kill him if he did not. But 
Columbus would not go back. 

12. After sailing along seventy days, one of 
the sailors, who was on the top of the mast of 

What sort of a man was Columbus 1 

Win yoa describe the stonn at sea that happened when Columbus was 
tuSmg to America T 
What did the saUondoT 
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one of the ships, saw land far over the water. 
He cried, "Land ! land !'' Columbus was de- 
lighted. This land was America. 

13. None but Indians had ever seen it be- 
fore, or known that such a country existed , 
Columbus an4 his people were the first per 
sons from Europe who saw it and visited it. j 

CHAPTER XV. 

Story of Columhus continued. 

1. Soon after they had discovered the land, 
the ships arrived along the shore. What was 
the surprise of Columbus to see people on 
the land, nearly naked, and of a reddish cop- 
per colour ! They were very different from 
any people he had ever seen. 

2. These people were Indians; such as 

What happened after they had sailed seventy days 7 

Who were the first persons from Europe who saw and visited America 7 

What was Colmnbus surprised to see 1 

What Itind of people were the Indiaiis t 
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Wampum, that I have been telling you ^bout. 
They were as much surprised to see Columbus 
and his ships, as he was to see them. They 
had never seen a white man or a ship before- 
3. They seemed to be a kind people, for 
they received Columbus with pleasure. Here 
is a picture of Columbus going ashore. 




What sort of people did the natives of America appear to be T 
How did they receive Columbus ? 
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. 4. The place, which Columbus first landed 
upon, was an island in the West Indies, which 
he called St. Salvador. He found many kinds 
of fruits there, which he had never seen be- 
fore. After staying many days, he sailed 
back to Europe, and arrived at Palos, in 
Spain, having been absent about seven months, 

5. He told the people of Europe what be 
had seen ; that he had discovered a new coun- 
try, which abounded in delicious fruits, and 
silver, and gold, and the people of which, in- 
stead of being white, were red. 

6. This story of Columbus made many peo- 
ple anxious to come to the new country, 
which they afterwards called America, to see 



What place did Columbus first land upon ? 

What did he find there? 

What did Columbus do after staying many days at St. Salvador 1 

At what place did he arrive 1 

What did he do on his retuni 1 

What efifect had the story of Columbus in Europe ) 
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what they could discoyer^ and to get fruits^ 
and precious metals. 

7. Consequently, many persons came over, 
and many of them being bad and wicked men, 
they diot and murdered the poor Indkns, de- 
stroyed their dwellings, got away their silver 
and gold, and took possession of their lands. 

8. This was more particularly the case in 
South America and Mexico, which were con- 
quered by the Spaniards, and made subject to 
the king of Spain. 

9. I will tell jou some stories relating to 
these countries. The most remarkable are 
those of Mexico and Peru. 



What consequently happened ? 

Where was this more particularly the case 1 

IVhat countries were conquered and made subject to the Spanish kins ^ 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Stories of Cortex and Pizarro, 

h Mexico is cm the southern paart of North 
America. The territories subject to the em- 
peror of Mexico were very extensive. 

2. The capital of Mexico was situated in an 
extensive and beautiful valley, and was a 
large and splendid city. It was called Mexico. 

3. It was by far the greatest and most in- 
teresting city in all America at the time of 
its discovery. The number of inhabitants 
was maity thousands. The city still exists, 
and is a great place. 

4. Now, the king of Spain determined to 

Where is Mexico ? 

Were the territories of the emperor of Mexico cxten^ve T 

What was the capital of his emiHre? 

How was it situated 1 

How did it compare with other towns in America at that time ? 

What was the number of t^ inhabitants? 

What did the kmg of S|^ determine to do ? 
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conquer Mexico. The people of Mexiao had 
indeed done him no harm, and owed him 
nothing: they were a happy and innocent 
people ; but this was no protection to them. 

6. You will not read much about kings, 
before you will learn that they care little 
whether what they do is right or wrong. — - 
They are generally governed by selfishness, 
and do what they please, without regard to 
justice or humanity. 

6. The person chosen to subdue Mexico 
was Fernando Cortez, a cruel and desperate 
man, as you will see. He took but about six 
hundred soldiers with him. 

7. After several battles along the country in 



Had the people of Mexico injured the kiog^ of Spain.? 

What sort of people were they 7 

By what are kings generally governed ? 

Who was chosen to subdue Mexico ? 

What sort of a man was Cortez ? 

How many soldiers did he take with him f 
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the way to Mexico, Cortez approached that 
city. 

8. The emperor, who reigned at that time, 
was Montezuma: he received Cortez with 
hospitality, and treated him kindly. 

9. But this did not prevent Cortez from 
pursuing his design : he took several men 
with him, suddenly entered the palace of Mon- 
tezuma, seized him, and carried him away. 

10. After a while, he put fetters on him, 
and put him in prison. In this situation 
Montezuma remained a long time, and suf- 
fered very ill treatment. 

11. At length, the inhabitants being en- 
raged against Cortez, to appease them, he 

Who was now the emperor or king of Mexico ? 
How did he treat Cortez ? 
What did Cortez do 7 

In what situation did Montezuma remain a long^ time ? 
What did Cortez do to appease the inhabitants of MezicO; when they 
were enraged against him** 
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l»-OQght Montezuma before them. But tkey 
discharged a shower of arrpws at him, and 
Montezuma was wounded. Here is a picture 
of the scene. 




12. The poor monarch soon died of his 
wounds and a broken heart. After his death, 
Mexico was bravely defended by his son, 
Guatimozin, who then became emperor. 



What did the people do to Montezuma ? 

What become of Montezuma 1 

Who bravely defended Mexico after the death of Mcmtezuma? 
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^13. But the city was unable to hold out, 
M|d at length it surrendered to Cortez. Thus 
Hexico became a part of the dominions of 
%ain. 

.14. By such means, the oppression and 
sirfDJugation of the weak and defenceless, 
kings have been'accustomed to increase their 

alth and power, and call it glory. 

16. I will tell you another story of the 
e sort. A Spaniard, by the name of Pi- 

ro, discovered Peru ; a country in South 
4fcierica, celebrated for its mines of gold and 
dfver. It is the same country where James 
Jipikins, that I told you of, was confined. 

16. Pizarro having discovered this coun- 
ty, he resolved to conquer it. By artifice, 

-4 




i 

I 



Did Mexico surrender to Cortez ? 

To what kingdom did Mexico become annexed ? 

WJio discovered Peru ? 

What is Peru celebrated for 1 

By what means did Pizarro make Atahnalpa prifoiier f 

6 
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he at length smcceeded in makiug Atahualj|ia«. 
poe of the Indian chiefs, his prisoner. 

17. He offered to let Aim go, if he woiild 
pay him a large sum of gold. This Atahua^ 
did. 3ut Pizarro, instead of fulfilling lis 
promise, burnt him ^ daath ! Such is 
work of conquerors ! Here is a picture of 1 
death of Atahualpa. ' t, 4 




18. Pizarro then pursued his conquest, 



How did Pizanx) treat Atahualpa 7. 
WJiat then did Pizairo do ? 
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Boston, called Bunker's Hill, The top of 
this hill you can see from Boston* 

14. One morning it was discovered thiat the 
American troops had got possession of the hill, 
and, during the night, had thrown up a small 
breastwork of earth and turf. 

16. Governor Gage immediately perceived 
that he must drive the Americans from this 
hill, if possible. Accordingly, the English 
troops were ordered to proceed to the spot. 

16. That was a busy morning in Boston. 
The people hurried along the streets with 

•breathless haste, and countenances of deep 
anxiety. 

17. Heavy columns of troops poured along 
the town, and the deep swell of martial mu- 

What higlr hill can you see fitim Boston ? 

What was discovered one monung ? 

What did Governor Gage perceive 7 

What were the English troops^ accordingly; ordered to do T 

What did the people of Boston do that morning? 
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sic filled the air. Amid all this, a heavy 
sound of cannon, at no great distance, was 
distinctly heard. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

Parley continues ia tell of the American Revolution. 

1. I COULD remain inactive no longer. I 
proceeded v^^ith three of my companions, 
among whom was James Jenkins, to a spot 
where we had secreted a small boat, in which 
wp rowed over to Cambridge. 

2. Here we landed, and proceeded to join 
the troops on the top of the hill. From this 
place we could see the British forces as the^. 
approached. 

3. They landed on a point at no great dis- 

What was seen and heard 1 

What did Parley now do in company with James Jenkins f 

Where did they proceed to ? 

Where did the British troops land ? 
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lance from us* Tb&y were soon fomed) ud 
began their march up the hill^ 

4* Nothing coulid exceed the regulajrity 
with which they approached* They Were all 
dressed in red coats and white pantaloons. 
It was a bright day, and their guns glittered 
in the sun. 

5* In long, straight lines, and with a bold 
and ^eady march, they advanced toward the 
br^^|ta|ork, behind which the Americans lay. 

D^enkins and myself were among them, 
side by side. It was an anxious moment. 
N|t a word was said. We lay with our guns 
loa^d, and our fingers placed ready to send the 
bullets unbe face of the approaching enemy. 

7. We saw them ; they were so near, that 



In what maimer did the British troops advance? 

How were they dressed ? 

How did they advance Y 

How were the American troops ntuaiedl 

How did the American troops EeT 

8 
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we cottld look them in the face. Yet not a 
word was said. We felt their heavy tread 
shake the little mound behind which we lay. 

8. Now the signal was given ; every gun 
was levelled, and an instantaneous blaze ran 
like lightning along the breastwork. More 
than a thousand muskets poured their deadly 
^shot upon the very breast of the British line. 

9. The effect was astounding; many an 
English soldier was stretched instantl}«|fa^ the 
earth, and the remainder, first waverea7and 
then turned, and fled from the deadly spot. 

10. But the English troops soon formed, and 
renewed the attack. It was answered as be- 
fore, and again they retired. But, at length, 
the Americans, having exhausted their powder 
and ball, were forced to retreat. 

When the signal was given, what happened ? ^ 

What was the effect? 
But what did the English troops soon do ? 

What happened in consequence of the Americans having eidiansted their 
powder and ball 1 
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by a mingled yell, that echoed through the 
forest 

23. I now knew ihat my escape was discov- 
ered. I was on the bank of the river, and 
surrounded by rocks. I crept between two 
large rocks, and lay still. I soon heard the 
Indians coming in the direction where I was* 

24. Two or three passed so close to me 
that I could have touched them with my hand. 
At length one of them saw me, and levelled 
his musket at me, but hesitated to fire. 

25. I took advantage of the moment, and 
sprung over the bank into the river. I swam 
across the stream, carrying the musket in one 
hand, and paddling with the other. 

26. I had scarcely got across, when I heard 
two or three savages plash into the opposite 
side of the water. 

27. I climbed up the steep bank, and, plung- 
ing into the woods, I ran with all my force^ 
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But I was s^ff from my wounds^ and from 
having been so tightly bound. 

28. Of course, the swift Indians soon over- 
took me, and I was again reduced to captivity. 
I was now taken back to the place from which 
I had escaped, and bound, but mor6 securely 
than before. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Parleyh Adventures continued. 

L At length the morning came, and the 
chief of the tribe arrived, with several other 
Indians. He was an old man, but still strong . 
and active. 

2. The Indians told him of my capture and 
attempt to escape, and asked him what should 
be my fate. Having heard the story, he came 
near to me, and, in a stem voice, he spoke as 
follows: 
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. S.^^WhiteDiaii,'^aidhe,«OiBtentoin«! Once 
the red mzn was king over these woods and 
waters. The mountains and rivers were then 
the red man's, and then he was rich and happy. 

A, '^At length the white men, thy fethers, 
came. The red man bade them welcmne. 
Bat they were ungrateful and treacherous. 

6. " When they grew strong, they drove the 
red men over the mountains, and took their 
lands. I was still the white man's friend. 

6. " But see here," said he, pointing to a scar 
on his breast ; " this is the mark of a white man's 
ballet. I had harmed them not; I had lived 
ainoBg them, and served them. But they shot 
at me as if I were a wild cat. 

7. "White man," said he, ^'listen. I was 
once the white man's friend; I am now his 
i^mmjp Think no mor^ of escape. Tlik 
boar you shall die." 

S. "Chief," said I, "do as you liket If k 
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18 God's will that I die, I shall die contented. 
My father was a friend to the red men, and 
his son has never harmed them. 

9. ^^ My father saved the life of a red many 
and now you will kill his son. If it will make 
an Indian chief happy to spill the blood of one, 
whose father saved a red man's life, then kill 
me; I am ready to die. 

10. "And my soul will go to the Great 
Spirit, and will say to him, <My father was a 
benefactor to the red men, and they mur- 
dered his son!'" 

11. "Speak," said the chief ; "where did 
your father live?" " In Boston," said I. "And 
who was the Indian, whose life he saved ?'* 
" His name was Wampum," I replied. 

12. " White man," said he, " look at me tiA . 
am Wampum ! I know you ; you were the boy 
who came to my wigwam at Holyoke. jToa 
were the boy who went with me to the gtMt 
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Falls. It was your fether who saved my life, 
and shall I suffer his son to die ? 

13. ** Brethren," said Wampum, speaking 
to the Indians, <^I was a stranger in a distant 
city of the white men. I drank their fire- 
water,* and it made me vnld. 

14. "I struck a sailor, and he was angry. 
He came upon me with twelve men. They 
beat me down, and trampled upon me. They 
would have killed me, but a white man, with 
a strong arm, beat them off. The friend of 
the red men saved my life. Here is his son; 
shall he die?" 

15. The Indians answered by unbmding 
my hands and feet. ^< Go," said Wampum, 
"go to your friends, and tell them that the 
red men will not forget kindness. 

16. "Tell them, that we will repay to the 
children the good deeds of their fathers. We 

* The Indians eall rum ** fipe-water/' 



war only with the wicked; we seek only the 
blood of our enemies," 

17. Saying this, he retunaed me my gun^ 
gave me a bag of dried deer's flesh, and told 
me I was at liberty to go. ^^Keep along the 
bank of this river," said be, " and three days' 
journey will bring ycHi to the American Qamp.^' 

18. Haying expressed my thankfulness to 
the chief, I departed. I found no difficulty in 
proceeding along the banks of the river. I 
travelled all day without accident* At night 
I made a little fire, and slept by it* 

19. The next day I proceeded on my jour- 
ney, and at ev^iing found myself among wild 
hills and rocks, between which the river 
dashed in vident cascades. 

20. I was looking about for a place to sleep 
dbring the night, when I perceived a man 
appro^hing me. His face was pale, iMMl 
wore a look of strange wildness. 
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21. What was my astonishment to discov- 
er this to be James Jenkins, whom I had sup- 
posed killed three days before! 

22. He told me he had been left on the 
ground for dead, but was only wounded. He 
had lain on the spot a night and day, and 
since that time had wandered about in the 
woods. 

23. He was very weak from hunger and 
loss of blood ; but, after eating sonw of my 
dried deer's flesh, he slept quietly through the 
night, and found himself able to aeedmpany 
me, the next morning, on my journey, at a slow 
pace. 

•24. In three days we arrived at the Amer- 
ican camp, and joined our regiment uiidex the 
command of General Gates. 

26. I hope my little readers will learn this 
story, so that they can tell it all without the 
book. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

Parley teUs more about the Revolutionary War, 

1. It was now a time of great interest in 
the army. General Burgoyne, the English 
commander, with about six thousand men, lay 
at no great distance. 

2. There had been a good deal of fighting 
between this army and the American forces 
under General Gates. 

3. About a month after Jenkins and I had 
arrived, the two armies met. They fought 
for a long time, and many hundreds were 
killed, but neither was decidedly victorious. 

4. General Burgoyne was now surrounded 
with difficulties, and was soon obliged to sur-- 

Who wag General BuiigDyne? 

How many mra bad he under bte command 1 

What happened about a month after Paiiey and Jenkias arrived at the 

? 
How WM G^Mral Borgoyne now situated t 
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render, and give himself up, with his six thou- 
sand soldiers, to Greneral Gates, who made 
them prisoners of war. 

6. These events, you will remember, took 
place near Saratoga, in the state of New York, 
in the fall of 1777. 

6. This was a great event for the Ameri- 
cans, and gave them courage to prosecute the 
war with spirit. 

7* I should be glad to tell you of the many 
battles that were fought, and of the many 
brave deeds that were done, by the Americans. 

8. You will some time or other read the 
history of these things, and will admire the 
noble spirit of your fathers. 

9. To their courage and fortitude, you, 
who now live and enjoy happiness, peace and 
freedom, are indebted for these blessings* 

What did General Burgioyiie doT 
Where did tbew events happen f 
When did the j happen T 
What eifeot had thii on the Americans f 
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10. Let their example never be forgotttii ; 
soad if your country should ever again be in^ 
vaded by enemies, be sure to imitate tli^ con- 
duct of those who forgot every private inter- 
est and feeling in the ardent desire to protect 
their country. 

11. After the capture of Burgoyne, I left 
the army, and returned to Boston. Here I 
remained till the fall of 1781. 

12. I then joined the army, and was pres- 
ent at the capture of the British army at 
Yorktown, under Lord Cornwallis. 

13. This was the greatest and most impor- 
tant event of the revolutionary war. The 
circumstances were these. 

14. Lord Cornwallis, at the head of seven 
diousand British troops, was at Yorktown, 
Virginia. To this place General Washington 

Where was Lard Cornwallis when be was captured with the British army T 

How many British troops had he ? 

Who marched against the British a4 the head of the Anerican army 1 
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marched, at the head of the American army, 
determmed, if possible, to overcome and cap- 
ture the British. 

15. He soon began the attack, and, in a few 
days, Lord Cornwallis, with his seven thou- 
sand soldiers, gave themselves up to General 
Washington. Here is a picture of the scene. 




16. This was the last great event of the 



What did Washington do 7 
What did Lord Cornwallis do 1 
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war. England now saw that she could not 
conquer America. Accordingly she gave up 
the idea, and acknowledged its independ^K^e. 
17. Such was the war called the American 
Revolution. Our country's independence 
being thus secured, it has gone on in hscp- 
piness and prosperity. It has once since 
been engaged in war with England, but that 
lasted only a short time, and terminated hon* 
ourably to our country. 



CHAPTER XXVin. 

Conclusion. 

1. Ours is now a great and powerful na- 
tion. It is called the United States of Amer- 



What did England now perceive 7 What, according'ly, did she do T 
What has happened to America since her indepoidence was aeeiiradf 
Has it been since involved in war 1 With what country ? 
Is not ours now a gieat and powerfiil nation? What is it called t 
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ica, and contains eleven milKons of people. 
They are governed by a President and Con- 
gress, who meet every winter, at Washington, 
to make laws. 

2. The Congress ccmsists of several hun- 
dred men, some from each state, who assem- 
ble in a building called the Capitol. 

3. The United States now embraces twen- 
ty-four states, each separate and distinct, 
having a governor of its own, yet all united 
under the general government of the Presi- 
dent and Congress. 

4. The names of these states are as follows : 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 

How is our countiy governed 7 

Where does Congress meet T 

What does Congress meet fiirT 

or what does Congress consist f 

Where doesCoqgress anemble f 

How many separate states are there now in the United States T 

Does each slate have a separate governor T 

What tie the namesof those states called New England t 
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setts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. These 
states, taken together, are usually called 
New England. 

6. New York, New Jersey, Pennsylyaniay 
and Delaware, are usually called the Middle 
States. 

6. Virginia, North Carolina, South Caroli- 
na, Georgia, Alabama, Maryland, and Mis- 
sissippi, are called the Southern States. 

7. Ohio, Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Illinois, Louisiana, and Missouri, are called the 
Western States, 

8. I have now almost finished my stories 
about America. I have told you how Colum- 
bus discovered America; how Cortez con- 
quered Mexico, and Pizarro Peru. 

9. You will recollect that I have told you of 



What are the names of the Middle States 7 
The Southern ? The Western ? 

Will you repeat, or tell over, the principal thmgs I have told yoa oboat 
America? 
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the settlement of Virginia, New York, New 
England, Delaware, Maryland and Penn^lva- 
nia, and that I have described the French war, 
and the revolutionary war. 

10. These things I hope you will never for- 
get ; but, lest you should, I will put them into 
rhymes for you, which, if you please, you may 
commit to memory, and recite to your friends. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

The Story of America %n Verse. 

Columbus was a sailor brave. 
The first that crossed th' Atlantic wave. 
In fourteen hundred ninety-two, 
He came laur o'er the ocean blue, 
Where ne'er a ship had sailed before, , 
And found a wild and savage 3hore» - 
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Where naked men in forests prowled. 

And bears and panthers roamed and howled* 

Then others came to see the wonder, 
To gather gold and seek for plunder ; 
And many a cruel deed was done, 
Far south, beneath the tropic sun. 
There Cortez came, with sword and flame, 

And, at a blow, proud Mexico 
Was humbled in the dust; 

PizarrOj too, in rich Peru, 
With bloody heart, and cruel art, 
A mighty empire crushed. 
Ah ! many a red man's blood was spilt. 
And many a deed was done of guilt. 
Of torture, murder, crimes untold. 
To get the poor, poor Indians^ gold. 

At length, when years had passed away^ 
Some JBnglish came to Virginia ; 
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'Twas sixteen hundred seren ; be sore 
You let this in your mind endure ; 
For 'twas the first bold colony 
Planted in. North America ,t- 
The first that laid the deep foundation, 
On which has since been built a nation. 
Well, here they raised a fiar-famed town 
On Jameg' River, called Jamestown. 
They struggled hard 'gainst many sorrows^. 
Sickness and want, and Indian arrows ; 
But bold and strong at length they grew. 
And were a brave and manly crew. 

'Twas eight years after this, — I mean 
The year sixteen hundred fifteen, — 
Some Dutch, from Holland, adtded p^t on 
An island which they called Manhattan, 
And straight they set themselves to work> . 
And built the city of New IH^ 
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Now let th^ laughing wags^ and jokefs 
Say that the Dutch are stupid smokers ; 
We only tell, that, dull or witty, 
They founded famous New York city ; 
The largest city in the west, 
Fdt trade and commerce quite the best» 

Then came along, in five years more. 
The Puritans, or pilgrims, o'er ; 
Be sure the time and month remember— 
TTwas the cold season of December. 
On Plymouth rock the little band 
Of weary wanderers first did land ; 
And hearty thanks to Heaven they gare^ 
For kind protection o'er the wave. 
The scene was wild, for hill and dale 
Were clothed in winter's snowy veil, 
And 4dl the shore the eye could mark } 

Was covered tfaipk with forests duf ksj 
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Within whose gloomy shades afar 

Was heard the Iiidian whoop of war. 

But bold and strong these pilgrims were ; 

They feared not Indian, wolf, or bear : 

Though far from home, a feeble band, 

Unfriended, in a desert land. 

Where wild beasts sought at night their prey. 

And ruthless Indians lurked by day, 

By sickness pressed, by want beset, 

Each ill they braved, each danger met. 

Ldng, long they strove, and much endured ; 

To sufferings were long inured ; 

But naught their courage could subdue : 

'Mid want and war their sinews grew, 

Their towns increase, their numbers double. 

And soon they triumph o'er their trouble. > 

Thus three strong colonies, we see, 
Are planted in America ; ... i 



10 
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New England in the northern part ; 
New York within the very heart; 
While southwardi o'er the hills away, 
Is seated fair Virginia. 

The first rude dangers thus o'ercome. 
Others did seek this land for home, 
And came like birds in numbers o'er, 
Till, far along the eastern shore. 
That bounds the blue Atlantic tide. 
Village with village proudly vied ; 
While Swedi^s and Fins did settle down 
In Delaware, and build a town. 
To Maryland Lord Baltimore 

A colony of papists sent. 
In sixteen hundred thirty-four. 

Who there did make a settlement ; 
And William F^nn, the grave peacermaker. 
Came o'er, with many an honest Quaker, 
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To Pennsylvania : ^twas done 
In sixteen hundred eighty-one. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Story of America in Verse continued. 

Full many a tale I now might tell, 
Of war and wo that here befell 
The colonists; how oft at night 
Their sleep was broke by sudden fright ; 
Of Indian whoop and cruel knife, 
To spill the blood of babe and wife ; 
How prowling wolves and hungry bears 
Increased their dangers and their cares': 
But this I leave : these scenes are o'er : 
The Indian sleeps to wake no more ; 
The hungry wolf and bear are stiff, 
And peaceful songs our forests fill. 
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We pass o'er years that rolled away, 
And only mention, in our lay, 
That, spite of peril, war and bustle. 
Our country grew in bone and muscle, 
Till seventeen hundred seventy-five, 
Three million souls did live and thrive. 
Where late the savage reigned supreme 
O'er mountain, valley, lake and stream. 

'Twas then began that famous fray 
'Twixt England and America : 
The revolutionary war 
'Tis called, and near and far 
It shook the land, from Georgia's plain 
Far northward to the bounds of Maine. 
At Lexington the conflict rose. 
And Yorktown saw it proudly close. 
For eight long years the cry of blood 
And battle rang o'er field and flood. 



0. 
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O who the woes of war can tell, 
And paint its terrors true and well ! 
Look o'er the land where war is waging, 
And see the fearful tempest raging : 
The hills and plains in smoke are wound, 
And o'er themf heaves the cannon's sound ; 
The musket's rattling peal, the thrum 
Of trumpet hoarse and heavy drum, 
And cries of hope and fell despair. 
And groans of mortal strife, are there. 
The fields are strewed with dead and dying. 
And o'er them troops of horse are flying. 
Trampling beneath their bloody tread 
The mangled forms of hurt and dead. 

Stay till the solemn strife is done. 
And view the field where victory's won. 
The trees, and turf, and rocks are-scarred, 
As if by whirling tempest marred. 
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And, hushed in death's embraces deep^ 
Around the gallant sohliers sleep. 
O many a bitter tear shall flow 
For those who slumber here so low ! 
The mother's aged limbs shall quake. 
The widow's saddened heart shall break. 
The lored and lovely sisters mourn, 
For these brave men, so pale and torn. 

Such an3 the scenes of war ; and these 
Purchased us liberty and peace. 
Such was the mighty storm that hurled 
A tyrant from this western world, 
Chased dark oppression's night away, 
And spread fair freedom's glorious day. 

Thus ere our liberty was won, 
Full many a gallant deed was done, 
And many a patriot nobly fell, 
To save the land he loved so well. 
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O let us ever cherish, then, 

The memory of those* gallant men. 

Who gave their life-blood, fresh and free. 

To purchase peace and liberty. 

And let us ne'er forget the name 

That fills the proudest niche of fame, 

And shines o'er others like the sun. 

Mid moons and stars — George WashingtoiI 

I would now go on to tell you my adven^ 
tures after the American war, but I have al- 
ready told you a long story. If I should meet 
you again, I will tell you how I became a 
traveller, and what strange things I saw in 
Europe, Asia and Africa. 

Perhaps some of my readers are not yet 
tired. If so, they may turn over the leaf and 
read a little about the American government. 
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TALES ABOUT GOVERNMENT. 



Parley tells about the President* 

I WILL tell my little readers about the president of the 
United States. He lives at Washington. Washington 
is about 450 miles in a southwesterly direction from Bos- 
ton. It is about 250 miles from New York, and 150 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Well, the president lives at Washington in a very large 
house. I suppose you know that he is a man ! I once 
knew a little boy who was very ai^xious to see the presi- 
dent; so he squeezed through the crowd, and there he 
saw a tall man with a black dress, very much like a min- 
ister. " That," said the boy's father, " is the president." 

Where does the president live ? 

How far is Washington from Boston t From New York T From Phila* 
deiphia? 
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*' Is that the president ? " said the boy, in great surprise, 
** why, 'tis a man ! " 

I suppose you would lik« to know why he is called 
president. It is because he presides over the nation. 
He is like a father, and the people are like his children. 
He watches over them. If enemies come against them, 
he sees that they are driven away, and he takes care 
that the laws are obeyed and the people protected. 

We have had in the United States six presidents : 
George Washington, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison, James Monroe, and John Quincy Ad- 
ams. The present president is Andrew Jackson, and 
he makes the seventh. 

Would you like to know how the president is chosen? 
I will tell you. The people in the several states choose 
certain men, called presidential electors ; these electors 
choose a man to be president. 

You will wonder, perhaps, how the president can take 
oare of so large a country as ours, while he is staying at 

Why is the president so called ? 
How maoypresideDts have we had in the United States? 
• What are their names 1 
Who is our present president ? 
Can yea tell how the president is chosen T 
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Washington. I will endeavour to make you understand 
how he is able to do it, by and by. 



Parley tells about Oovemment. 

Evert country must have what is called government. 
Government is the power which makes and executes the 
laws. 

Laws, you know, are certain rules which require peo- 
ple to be just to each other, and forbid crimes. 

If a man finds some money which another has lost, 
the laws require him to give the money up to the man 
who lost it. The laws forbid one man to wound another 
man; they forbid stealing or thefl, robbery, and mur- 
der. If a man does any of these things, the laws require 
that he should be punished. 

Now these laws are necessary for our safety^ If there 
were no laws, wicked men would steal from us, rob us, 

What is gofvenmient ? 
What are laws? 

What do the lawsrequire if a man findswhat another has lost T If aman 
fteals, robS; or murders, what do the laws reqiure should be done with hum 7 
Why are laws necessaiy 1 
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and perhaps take away our lives. But, being afraid of 
being piuiished, they will not be likely to do these wick- 
ed things. 

Wpuld you like to know'how the laws are made ? I 
will tell you. The people of tl|p United States choose 
certain men called members of congress. These mem- 
bers of congress, as I have told you, assemble every win- 
ter at Washington^ in a great building called the capitol. 
There the congress makes laws. 

The laws being made, it is necessary, you know, to 
have somebody see that the people obey them. Now it 
is the business of the president to do this. Accordingly 
he appoints certain persons, in various parts of the United 
States, to attend to this business. In this way it is that 
the president is able to have the laws executed in all parts 
of the country. 

These affairs of making laws, and putting them in ex- 
ecution, are called government. As I told you before, 
every county must have a government, else the people 
will suffer from the crimes of wicked persons. 

Can you tell how laws are made 1 
Who sees that the people obey the laws t 
How does the president do this 7 
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There are various kinds of government. In some 
countries they have kings to govern them, but in this 
country we are governed by a president and congress. 

Thus, you see, congress makes laws, and the president, 
and persons appointed l>y him, have them executed or 
put in force. 

I will tell you another thing. Those who make laws 
are called legislators, which means law-makers, and a 
body of law-makers is called a legislature. Therefore 
congress is sometimes called the national legislature. 



< Parley tells about Governors. 

Did you ever see a governor ? A governor is like a 
president, only that a president watches over the affairs 
of the whole nation, and a governor watches only over 
the affairs of a single state. 

President Jackson presides over the laws made by con- 
gress at Washington for the whole country. Governor 

How are they governed in some countries 7 
How are they govenied in this country 1 
What are those that make laws called ? 
What is congress sometimes called ? 
How does a governor differ from a president ? 
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'f Lincoln, of Massachusetts, only presides over the laws 
made by the legislature of MassacAusetts. 

The president is chosen by all the people of the United 
States ; a governor is chosen by the people of one state. 

Each state has a government ot its own. Each state 
has a legislature to make laws, and a governor to see 
them executed. 

The legislature of a state consists of persons chosen 
by the people of the several towns in a State. They meet 
together, and make laws for their own state. The laws 
made in one state have no force in another state. 

For example, the laws made by the legislature of New 
York have no force in Pennsylvania, nor in any state 
except New York. The laws made by congress operate 
all over the United States. 



Parley tells about Courts. 

Courts are established to try people who are accused 
of breaking the laws. 

Has each state a {[^oyenior 7 
What does the legislatore of a state consist off 
Are the laws made in one state good in another? 
Where do the laws made by congrea operate? 
What are courts established lor ? 
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There is, for example, a law against theft or stealing. 
Now if a man is said to have been guilty of theft, he is 
brought before a court. The court consists of men called 
judges. These judges examine into the case. If the 
man is found guilty, ihat is, if he is proved to have 
^mmitted theft, he is punished. 

Sometimes a man is punished by being shut up in a 
prison or jail. If a man is found guilty of murder, he is 
hanged by^ the neck till he is dead. 

Thus, you see, it is very dangerous to break the laws, 
because, a man who breaks them is put in prison, or 
hanged, or punished some other way. 

In this way wicked men are made afraid to break the 
laws. They are afraid to do injury to others, becansey 
if they do so, they will be punished. 

I hope my little readers will be afraid to break the laws 
because it is wicked, and not merely because it is daor 
gerous. 



Parley tells about a RolAer. 

There was a man riding one night through a for- 
est. Suddenly a person sprung from Ae woods, seized 

Whatdo eaarls consist of? 

Soijpose a man is found gaikjr, how iihe sometiaies punished 7 
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